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JULY  MEETING:  Following  the  established  practice,  there  will  be 
no  meeting  of  the  Association  indoors  this  month.  The  August  meeting  is 
devoted,  in  part,  to  comparing  notes  on  bird  observations  by  members  and 
friends  during  the  vacation  season,  and  members  are  urged  to  contribute  to 
this  occasion  whatever  they  may  secure  in  the  way  of  notes,  photographs  or 
accounts  of  birds  encountered  at  this  time. 

¥  *  * ¥ 

JULY  FIELD  TRIP  will  be  taken  on  Sunday,  .July  15th,  to  Claremont 
Hotel  grounds  and  to  summit  of  old  Fish  Ranch  Road,  Berkeley,  returning 
along  ridge  on  southerly  side  of  Strawberry  Canyon,  past  the  site  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  Stadium  and  through  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

San  Francisco  members  will  take  S : 40  a.  m.  Key  Route  boat  and  Clare- 
mont train  to  end  of  line.  East  Bay  members  may  take  cars  on  lines  3,  4,  or 
5,  transferring  east  on  Ashby  Ave.,  or  line  6,  transferring  east  on  Russell  St., 
and  ride  to  the  end  of  the  Ashby  line. 

Party  will  form  at  entrance  to  hotel  grounds  on  arrival  of  Key  train  at 
9:20  a.  m.  Bring  lunch  and  canteens.  There  is  no  water  on  the  ridge. 
Leader,  Mr.  C.  R.  Thomas. 

* * ¥ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  JUNE  MEETING:  The  seventy-seventh 

regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  June  14tli,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  with  President  Kibbe  in  the  chair; 
Mrs.  Carl  R.  Smith,  Secretary;  twelve  members  and  ten  guests  in  attendance. 

The  entire  time  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Burdet  photographs  of  wild  birds  encountered  on  Dutch  territory.  These 
were  first  thrown  on  the  screen  and  afterward  viewed  through  stereoscopes. 

The  Board  of  Directors  assembled  and  elected  to  membership  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Harcourt,  of  Berkeley,  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Northway,  of  Oakland. 

* ❖ * 

BIRDS  AT  TIMBER-LINE  ON  MOUNT  SHASTA  IN  JULY 

Three  days’  observations  in  the  vicinity  of  Horse  Camp,  on  the  westerly 
slope  of  Mount  Shasta  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  10,500  feet,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a bird  population,  scanty  in  numbers,  not  only  of  species,  but  of  indi- 
viduals as  well.  The  base  of  prevailing  snow  has  retreated  to  the  latter 
elevation  by  now,  albeit  drifts  and  banks  of  considerable  size  are  still  to  be 
found  at  8,000  and  lesser  ones  in  sheltered  pockets  down  to  6,000. 

The  predominant  bird  note  was  furnished  by  a considerable  flock  of 
Clarke  Nutcrackers  which  came  up  to  camp  on  the  last  day  of  Jpne»many 
young  birds  spending  their  daylight  hours  pestering  the  adults  for  food. 
Next  in  point  of  numbers  came  the  Cassin  Purple  Finches,  with  pairs  spaced 
every  few  hundred  feet.  From  almost  any  location,  three  Olive-sided  Fly- 
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catchers  could  be  heard;  one  near  at  hand,  one  to  the  right,  and  another  to 
the  left.  Here  and  there,  from  time  to  time,  the  Mountain  Chickadee  an- 
nounced himself  and  put  in  an  appearance,  rather  soberly  attired,  with  much 
less  than  the  usual  contrasts  in  his  coloration.  The  Chipping  Sparrows 
were  about  as  numerous  as  the  flycatchers.  Less  frequently  one  would  see 
a Mountain  Bluebird  and  one  Robin  sang  in  somewhat  desultory  fashion, 
close  to  camp. 

Audubon  Warblers  were  seen  and  heard  so  irregularly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  one  was  encountering  several  or  only  meeting 
the  same  ones  at  intervals.  One  pair  of  Western  Tanagers  suddenly  mater- 
ialized from  nowhere  in  particular  and  neither  bird  was  seen  again.  A 
lonely  Turkey  Vulture  flew  over  once,  but  did  not  linger  nor  return,  and  a 
Blue-fronted  Jay  came  and  went  once  as  if  bent  upon  an  important  errand. 

The  snow  drifts  and  other  appropriate  habitat  were  carefully  searched  in 
hope  of  finding  the  Gray-crowned  Leucosticte,  but  in  vain.  Not  a Hawk 
was  seen  above  the  chaparral  belt,  and  the  little  chipmunks  seemed  to  lead 
a care-free  existence.  , , „ A.  S.  Kibbe. 

FUR  AND  FEATHERS  MAKE  LINE  TROUBLE 

An  account  by  B.  N.  Merritt  in  Pacific  Service  Magazine,  May,  1923. 

During  the  year  1922  the  transmission  system  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  suffered  thirty  severe  disturbances,  due,  variously,  to  cur- 
iosity, blunders  or  suicidal  mania  on  the  part  of  furred  and  feathered  mem- 
bers of  the  bird  and  animal  kingdoms.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  our  high 
voltage  lines  are  constructed  with  spaces  of  several  feet  between  pairs  of 
wires,  it  is  possible  for  an  animal  with  a long  tail  or  a bird  with  large  wing 
spread  to  touch  or  approach  closely  to  two  wires  at  once,  thus  causing  a 
short-circuit  and  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  the  electrical  system.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  penalty  of  such  an  error  in  judgment  is  instantaneous  and 
certain  death  for  the  offender. 

The  nature  and  habits  of  the  different  varieties  of  birds  and  animals,  as 
well  as  their  size  and  the  scope  of  their  activities,  determine  the  percentage 
of  probability  of  their  causing  trouble  for  the  power  company.  Birds  of 
prey,  such  as  eagles,  hawks  and  owls,  and  predatory  animals  of  the  cat 
family  are  leaders  in  the  list  of  trouble-makers.  The  crane,  also  is  a fre- 
quent disturber  of  the  peace,  combining  poor  eyesight  and  awkwardness 
with  unusual  length  of  limb  and  wing.  Tree  squirrels  quite  frequently 
commit  suicide  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  their  long,  bushy  tails  acting 
as  conductors  of  electricity  quite  as  well  as  though  reinforced  with  wire. 

During  the  past  year  nine  hawks  of  various  kinds  suicided  via  the  high 
voltage  route,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  most  of  the  fatalities  were  due 
to  the  hawk’s  habit  of  utilizing  a convenient  power  line  pole  or  tower  as  a 
lookout  station  from  which  to  swoop  suddenly  down  upon  some  unsuspecting 
rabbit,  chicken  or  mouse.  Some  observers  state  that  a hawk,  suddenly 
attacked  in  flight  while  carrying  away  the  prey  upon  which  he  has  pounced, 
and  dropping  his  kill  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  his  enemy,  has  thereby 
unwittingly  furnished  the  current-carrying  medium  for  a short-circuit  and 
lost  his  dinner  as  well. 

Owls  and  cranes,  in  their  endeavor  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  power 
line  repair-man’s  existence,  tied  the  score  in  1922  with  five  cases  to  the 
credit  (?)  of  each.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  early  spring 
and  late  fall  months,  while  the  lowlands  are  marshy  and  well  supplied  with 
frogs  and  fish,  the  crane  widens  the  scope  of  his  activities  sufficiently  to 
encroach  upon  the  territory  through  which  the  power  lines  pass,  and  for 
this  reason  practically  all  the  accidents  to  the  crane  family  occur  during 
these  periods.  One  of  the  company’s  employes,  whose  duties' make  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  many  out-of-the-way  places,  relates  an  incident  as  inter- 
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esting  as  it  is  unusual.  While  traveling  across  the  delta  lands  near  Stockton, 
on  a road  paralleling  one  of  the  60,000-volt  transmission  lines  of  our  com- 
pany, Mr.  B observed  a crane  rising  from  a nearby  marsh  with  a large 
fish  held  firmly  in  its  beak.  Idly  watching  the  progress  of  the  bird,  he  was 
astonished  to  note  that  it  flew  directly  to  one  of  the  poles  supporting  the  high 
voltage  transmission  line  and  alighted  on  the  insulator  carrying  one  of  the 

wires.  Stopping  his  machine,  Mr.  B watched  and  awaited  developments. 

The  crane  leisurely  finished  his  meal  and  prepared  to  move  on  in  search  of 
another,  but  as  the  company  had  unfortunately  neglected  to  provide  napkins 
for  the  guests  in  this  particular  restaurant,  Mr.  Crane  was  forced  to  mani- 
cure his  beak  on  something  else,  and  elected  to  make  use  of  another  of  the 
high  voltage  wires  carried  on  the  same  pole.  The  results  were  spectacular 

as  well  as  instantaneous,  and,  as  Mr.  B puts  it,  “It  was  a very  shocking 

experience  for  the  crane.” 

Unlike  the  crane,  the  owl  knows  no  seasonal  limitations  in  his  dealings 
with  the  power  companies  but  expresses  his  individuality  by  confining  his 
physical  contacts  with  power  lines  to  certain  times  of  the  day.  Practically 
all  the  cases  of  trouble  caused  by  owls  coming  in  contact  with  high  voltage 
lines  occur  either  at  daybreak  or  at  dusk,  and  although  the  assumption  has 
probably  never  been  substantiated  by  actual  observation,  it  is  safe  to  state 
(knowing  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  bird),  that  most  of  these  accidents 
occur  either  while  friend  owl  is  settling  himself  on  the  convenient  pole  or 
tower  for  his  day-time  siesta  or,  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  avoid  trouble  at 
the  beginning  of  his  nap,  when  darkness  arouses  him  to  the  business  of  life 
he  spreads  his  wings  for  flight — and  occasionally  makes  a quick  and  painless 
trip  to  the  “Happy  Hunting  Ground.” 

All  the  cases  of  power  line  trouble  caused  by  birds  cannot  be  properly 
blamed  to  birds  of  prey,  for  sometimes  even  domesticated  fowls  go  astray. 
Turkeys,  and  even  chickens,  striving  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  dogs  or 
coyotes,  have  been  electrocuted  while  attempting  to  use  the  top  of  a power 
line  pole  or  tower  as  a “safety  station.”  Last  fall,  a turkey  herder  driving 
his  flock  to  market  stopped  for  lunch  beside  a small  stream.  A nearby  power 
line  attracted  one  of  the  turkeys  as  a possible  resting  place  of  an  exclusive 
nature,  and  before  the  herder  could  interfere  a potential  Thanksgiving  dinner 
had  been  prematurely  roasted. 

Ordinarily,  members  of  the  cat  family  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of 
any  strange  or  unusual  structure  erected  in  their  domain,  and  instances  of 
trouble  due  to  cats,  (wild  or  tame),  coming  in  contact  with  power  wires  on 
poles  or  towers  are  not  very  numerous.  Under  stress  of  fear,  or  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  instinctive  caution 
of  the  cat  is  temporarily  dulled  and  a few  cases  of  accident  have  been 
brought  forcibly  to  our  attention.  On  a 60,000-volt  line  which  runs  through 
Redwood  Canyon,  near  Oakland,  wildcats  of  a bold  and  curious  nature  have 
caused  considerable  trouble  during  their  investigations  of  the  company’s 
(property,  two  fine  skins  now  being  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  local 
line  repair  crew  as  trophies  and  partial  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  their  original  wearers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  rightly  concluded  that  our  feathered  friends 
are  the  chief  offenders  insofar  as  transmission  lines  are  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  four-footed  and  furry  tribes  occasionally  intei’fere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  another  and  no  less  important  branch  of  the  power  company’s  proper- 
ties, namely,  the  distributing  stations  and  underground  cables.  Rats,  mice 
and’ cats  add  their  quota  of  disturbing  factors  in  the  peaceful  (?)  existence 
of  operators  and  repair  men.  The  rats  and  mice  accept  giatefully  the  ready- 
made homes  provided  for  them  by  the  cable  ducts  and  conduits  so  thought- 
fully furnished  by  the  power  company,  and  appreciate  to  the  full  the  succu- 
lent and  tender  cloth  and  rubber  insulation  on  the  wires.  Of  course,  there 
are  difficulties  at  times,  but  the  animals  who  cause  them  have  ceased  to  be 
interested,  and  the  grief  is  the  company’s.  The  cats  enter  the  picture  in 
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their  capacity  as  hunters,  but  although  the  hunting  is  good  the  hazard  im- 
posed by  the  network  of  high  voltage  wires  and  bus-bars  through  which  the 
hunter  must  thread  his  way  renders  the  proceeding  dangerous  to  the  cat  and 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  company. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  company’s  transmission  network,  and  the 
wild  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  which  many  of  the  high  voltage 
lines  traverse,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  furred  and . feathered  denizens  o 
this  wilderness  are  prone  to  treat  the  power  lines  with  undue  familiaritj. 
The  wonder  is  that  more  fatalities  do  not  occur.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
average  for  the  past  ten  years  has  shown  that  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  serious  disturbances  affecting  our  electrical  system  can  be 
charged  to  the  activities  of  birds  and  animals,  this  percentage  being  con- 
sistently much  less  than  that  due  to  floods,  storms,  lightning  and  other  forces 
of  nature. 

¥ * ¥ 

TUNE  FIELD  TRIP  was  taken  on  Sunday,  the  17th,  to  the  Tennessee 
Cove  area.  The  bay  was  well  nigh  bereft  of  gulls,  the  ferry  trip  to  Sausa- 
lito  being  made  without  a single  bird  following  the  boat.  The  weather  was 
pleasant  but  the  fog  was  coming  in  over  the  bluffs  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  far ’from  easy  to  locate  the  trail  by  which  we  intended  to  descend  to 
view  the  breeding  ground  of  the  Baird  Cormorants.  All  through  the  lunch 
hour  it  poured  over  the  party  without,  however,  causing  any  discomfort  and 
after  waiting  for  some  time  thereafter  for  the  sun  we  regretfully  started 
along  the  ridge  leading  to  Tennessee  Cove.  We  were  barely  a half-mile  along 
our  way  when  the  fog  lifted  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  upon  us  for  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

At  no  time  in  the  memory  of  anyone  present  had  the  coastal  bluffs, 
slopes  and  ridges  appeared  to  better  advantage.  The  chaparral,  the  herbage, 
and  the  protruding  rocks  were  blended  into  a wide-spread  mass  of  beauty, 
without  a single  marring  feature.  An  hour  or  two  passed  swiftly  on  the 
beach  of  the  cove,  and  the  party  gradually  melted  away,  as  home  summoned 
one  and  another. 

Birds  encountered  were:  Western  gull,  near  Oakland;  cormorants  flying 
at  sea  and  a duck  or  scoter  on  Richardson  Bay;  great  blue  and  black-crowned 
night  herons,  California  quail,  turkey  vulture  and  red-tailed  hawk;  willow 
woodpecker,  red  shafted  flicker,  Allen  hummer,  black  phoebe  and  horned 
lark-  coast  and  California  jays,  bi-colored  redwing,  meadowlark  and  Brewer 
blackbird-  purple  finch,  linnet,  willow  goldfinch,  green-backed  goldfinch  and 
pine  siskin-  western  savannah.  Nuttall  and  song  sparrows,  San  Francisco  and 
California  towhees;  black-headed  grosbeak,  cliff,  barn  and  violet-green  swal- 
lows- warbling  vireo,  lutescent,  yellow  and  golden  pileolated  warblers;  Vigors 
wren,  plain  titmouse,  chickadee  and  wren-tit;  russet-backed  thrush  and  west- 
ern bluebird.  Forty-two  species  in  all. 

Members  in  attendance  were:  Masters  Ananda  and  Hemi  Eiic  Jacobs, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ivibbe,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  George  right.  As  guests,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buckley,  Dr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Simmons.  Six  members  and  four  guests. 
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